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Pebbled concrete fits the modern approach, 


Textured terrace blends with shady poolside setting. 
Landscape Architect: Phil Shipley. 


se MODERN 
CONCRETE 


Exposed aggregate techniques are bringing new vis- 
ual impact to concrete-paved surfaces in today’s 
patios and gardens. Intriguing color and texture 
possibilities are endless. 

Tiny chips to fist-sized rocks, sparkling white to 
dramatic black, aggregates of all kinds combine with 
a rainbow choice of concrete colors. 

Landscape architects everywhere choose modern 
concrete to bring new beauty to their best ideas. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


611 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


Landscape Architect: Richard Beeson. 


Boxed steps and patio gain added interest from colorful design. 
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ready to pay dividends 


AIA 


Г want to thank the officers and com- 
mitteemen of the chapter and state or 
ganizations in our Region, my partners, 
and my long suffering wife for the priv- 
ilege of being your representative on 
the National Board, These past two and 
a half years have provided me a most 
wonderful experience. During that time 
I have come to know many of you and I 
wouldn't take anything for that. I have 
traveled across this region and this coun- 
try—many thousands of miles xd met 
hundreds of our fellow practitioners. This 
experience has vindicated my faith and 
pride in our profession. 


My thanks, not only to our current 
chapter and regional officers and commit- 
teemen, but also to the many individ- 
uals, without whose cooperation and help 
my job could not have been accomplished, 
You can take pride in the work they have 
done. 


Let us review some of the things that 
have happened since our meeting in Hot 
Springs last fall, that are happening to- 
day, and that may happen tomorrow. 


Last fall the San Francisco convention 
voted against a change in the structure 
of the Institute, and instructed the Offi- 
cers and the Board to study other pro- 
posals and come to Philadelphia with 
such other recommendations as might bc 
thought advisable. 4 "Blue Ribbon" Com- 
mittee was appointed to study the situa- 
tion, and John Pritchard served on it 
with customary distinction. 


Before this committee met, Bill Schieck 
stepped in — first as assistant to Ned 


IS YOUR CORPORATION 


From an address 


By Regional Director 
Clinton E. Brush Ill 


To the Gulf States Conference 


Purves, the Executive Director, and then 
as his successor. Ned served in an advisory 
capacity during his last year with the 
Institute—1961. This replacement had 
been anticipated by the Board at their 
meeting in New Orleans in 1959, for Mr. 
Purves was scheduled to ret Plan- 
ning for this change in management, the 
Board authorized a review and investiga 
tion of staff management policies and 
procedure, salary scales, retirement pro- 
gram, etc. This review was made by a 
firm of competent consultants and its rec- 
ommendations were accepted. H recom- 


mended the establishment of three Divi 
sions in our staff—Acdministrative, Public 
Affairs and Information, and Member 
Services, Responsibility has been delegated 
to the heads of these Divisions, and to 
their subordinate Department Heads. Ош 
Staff functions now with greater efficiency 
and provides better service, You should 
get what you want—if it is at all avail- 
able—from the 20-odd executive person- 
nel and their 40 secretarial and staff as- 
sistants. Our house is being set in order 
and like wine—should improve with age. 


In Philadelphia in May, the convention 
voted the changes in ructure recom- 
mended by the Blue Ribbon Committee. 
First, the terms of our Officers were lim- 
ited with one important exception. The 
service of the Treasurer is unrestricted 
because a good one is hard to find and 
must have more than just business accu- 
теп. We are fortunate to have one of the 
serving now and he is here as our 
guest this week. 


Secondly, the Executive Committee of 
the Board was enlarged, and its authority 
and responsibilities greatly increased. The 
number of full board meetings w те- 
duced from three to two occasions per 
vear. Now there is a meeting of either 
the full Board or of the Executive Com- 
mittee scheduled roughly every other 
month, and the membership i | much 
closer touch and in better control of 
staff operations than ever before. It is still 
100 early to assess the real potential of 
this new system, but it seems to work 
very well. 


Ihe Committee on Structure continues 
to study ways and means of streamlining 
our organization, 


It has been whispered that the Institute 
is run by a clique. It is—and you are 
part of that clique. Do you doubt that? 
The Institute is manned at every level— 
chapter, state, regional, and national by 
those of its members who are willing to 
devote their time and energy to attend its 
meetings, to be concerned with its policies 
and to work for the accomplishment of its 
goals. Their participation ranges from at- 
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HISTORIC OCTAGON, used as the White House by President Madison, 


is part of your corporation. 


tending chapter meetings and voting for 
what they want—to participation as com- 
mitteemen and officers, Perhaps they 
work for chapter projects or in serving 
their communities. I only wish that this 
clique of which you and I are members, 
embraced the entire membership of the 
Institute. If it did, our attendance rec- 
ord at meetings and our percentage of 
participation in projects for the common 
good would be greatly improved. 


I have never been able to understand 
why all the stockholders in this corpora- 
tion of ours do not pay more attention 
to their investment, or reap greater divi- 
dends. The annual budget of our corpora- 
tion exceeds one and one-quarter million 
dollars. Many of these stockholders invest 
their annual dues and never try to gain 
their just return. Can't they realize that 
this corporation is theirs and stands ready 
to serve them if they will only use it 
It can be a well of information, an oasis 
in a desert of doubt, and a vehicle for 
concerted and effective action. 


cc 


AITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In addition to the continuing good 
work of our vertical and other important 
committees, recommendations have been 
made by the AIA-EJC (Engineers Joint 
Council), the Committee on the Profes- 
sion, and the Board Committee on Coun- 
cils, 


The AIA-EJC Committee, under the 
chairmanship of our own Bill Bailey, (who 
hasn't come home recently due to his 
absorbing interest in grilles of all de- 
scriptions) formed a special sub-commit- 
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tee to study the area of liability of the 
architect and. the engineer in light of the 
growing volume of litigation affecting our 
profession. From the report by this sub- 
committee came the decision to up-date 
and clarify our contract documents. This 
precipitated the dissension by Mr. Wil- 
liam Standley Parker, author and guard 
ian of most of these documents, and the 
Consultant to the Institute of such mat- 
ters. Mr. Parker was present and was 
heard at the meetings of this Committee 
and of the Documents Review Committee. 
rhe recommendations coming from these 
meetings were cleared by legal counsel 
and by the Office Practice, and Liability 
Insurance Committees, and the decisions 
were reached by almost unanimous agree- 
ment, and only after full discussion and 
thoughtful deliberation. The Institute has 
attempted to clarify for its members, the 
areas of professional liability, to point up 
the importance and seriousness of this li- 
ability, and to properly define and set its 
limits. No attempt has been made to 
avoid responsibility, but rather to spell 
it out and place it where it belongs. With 
all due respect to Mr. Parker, a fine and 
conscientious gentleman to whom we owe 
a great debt for his many years of de- 
voted service, this action is no “use of 
indefinite phrases. 


PANSION OF 


RVICES 


Гре Committee on the Profession is at 
work on possible expansion of architec- 
tural services — a means of taking our 
place in an expanding economy through 
increased collaboration with the other de- 
sign professions, and through the assem- 


bling and directing of teams comprised 
of others whose disciplines compliment 
our own, but lie outside our fields of 
competence. These would include consult- 
ing engineers, landscape architects, mort- 
ge bankers, realtors, planners, etc. To 
aid in this step forwarl to mect the 
challen of the entrepreneurs, the pack- 
age dealer, the overly ambitious engineer, 
etc, the Committee is studying possible 
changes in the Mandatory Articles of ow 
Standards of Architectural Practice, and 
ways of strengthening and clarifying State 
registration laws. 


Fhe Committee on Councils has studied 
the feasibilty of establishing components 
of the Institute which would increase the 
competence of the profession in areas of 
specialization such as industry, religious 
buildings, etc. These Councils must be 
carefully policed to prevent any one 
group from setting itself up as better or 
more competent than (е practitioners 
who do not belong to that particular 
council. 


We haven't touched on recruitment at 
the level of secondary schools, strengthen- 
ing educational curricula, providing bet- 
ter apprentice training for the newly 
graduated, or the associate member, estab- 
lishing refresher courses for the estab- 
lished practitioner, etc., etc., etc. We have 
not dwelt on the outstanding caliber of 
our leadership, or on the unselfish efforts 
of our members, past and present. I could 
talk a long time about all that is going 
on. Instead, let us share an experience 1 
had at the registration desk yesterday and 
allow me one short comparison. 


Гуо members were speaking to each 
other. After the usual amenities one asked 
—How’s your wife? And the answer was- 
Compared to what? 


104 YEARS OLD 


Гће AIA can be compared to а teen- 
ager, if you will forget that its age of 
104 is only slightly younger than that of 
the Republican Party, and much older 
than that of the New Deal, or whatever 
it is called today, The AIA is like a 
teenager because it is still growing and 
gaining strength and knowledg: ach 
passing year. It is inquisitive and sensi- 
tive. Its feet are planted firmly on the 
ground, while its dreams for the future 
are in orbit. It is discovering the extent 
of its obligations, not only to itself but 
to society. In short, it is well on the road 
to manhood, with its head held high in 
a spirit of confidence and pride. 


Let each of us by striving for profes- 
sional competance, by safeguarding the 
welfare of our clients and of the public, 
and by conducting ourselves as dignified 
members of a great profession, see to it 
that the AIA can always hold its head 
high. 


What Costs Could Stock Plans Affect? 


The stock plan would not eliminate the 
cost of preliminary planning. Such plan 
ning is necessary before the district knows 
what it needs. Research is required, in 
various problems. Site studies and soil 
tes must be made. Many conferences 
are involved in this preliminary stage. 


The stock plan would not eliminate the 
need for obtaining approvals of the plans 
from the State, as to structural safety, 
and from other authorities. The law re- 
quires them, 


It would not eliminate the need for 
preparation of contract documents, adver- 
tising for bids, and bid analys 


S. 

It would not cut the cost of supervision 
and inspection, as required by State law 
—the earthquake-safety act. 

Since the stock plan could be only fot 
the superstructure, that is, that part of 
the building above the floor line, it would 
provide only a small portion of (ће ar- 
chitectural service required by law. 


Each school building project requires 
the preparation of many documents, in 
addition to specific plans. These are nec- 
essary to provide a complete description 
of the construction contract so that con- 
tractors may submit а firm, lump-sum 
competitive bid. These cover all condi- 
tions, including instructions to bidders, 
specifications, bid forms, construction 
contract and surety bonds between the 
school district and contractor. 


So already much of the service cost in- 
volved in the project is exempted from 
the "savings" stock plans theoretically 
would yield. 


ГНЕВЕ ARE AS MANY STOCK 
DETAILS IN SCHOOLS NOW 
AS POSSIBLE AT THIS TIME 


Were this not true, no architect could 
design a school in minute detail for the 
normal fee for full service. He must bor- 
row on his own experience, and that of 
thousands of others. This is true of the 
consulting engineers with whom he works. 
Without any guideposts and details that 
may be repeated, it would take years to 
design a building. Modern design and 
construction are the product of centuries. 
and are constantly changing and improv- 
ing. 


ARCHITECT'S FEES ARE MODEST 


Considering the wide range of his serv- 
ices, his costs, and the experience, tr 
ing, and skill required, the architects fee 
is the most modest service charge included 
in the cost of a school. His work and his 
responsibility begin with the selection of 
the site and the preliminary planning. 
and do not end until the building is com- 
pleted according to plans and specifica- 
tions, 


No one seems to object to the real 
estate man's 5*5 fee for the sale of the 
site, or the contractor's 10%, or more 
profit. But the normal fee of the archi- 
tect, which must cover all of his costs, is 
under attack. 


The drafting payroll alone on a typical 
10-room elementary school will run $10,- 
000 or more, out of the architect's pocket. 

In California, here is where the private 
architect's 8^; goes on a school, based on 
State-wide average: 

2.75 to structural, mechanical, and elec- 
trical engineering fees 


2.25 to drafting costs 

1.25 to overhead, such as rent, clerical 
work, supplies, etc. (Applications for 
State school building loans, which 
architects frequently must prepare, 
run to 100 pages or more.) 

Chis leaves 


1.75 for the architect to pay his own 
iry and those of his partners, taxes, 
and the rest of his costs of staying 
in business. 


Costs to the architect may be reduced 
occasionally by that rare instance where 
it is possible to re-use one or more draw- 
ings. In this case, all architects stand 
ready to negotiate a credit to the district, 
based upon their own reduced costs, and 
providing they have been permitted to 
make their costs and a modest profit in 
the original fee. Fairness on both sides is 
the key to this situation. 


BUREAU DESIGN COSTS MORE 
AND TAKES LONGER 


Whether a private architect. ог the 
State prepare the plans, the taxpayers 
must pay for it. It í be shown that 
bureaus charge more for design than do 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the final 
in a three-part series considering 
pros and cons of stock plans for 
schools. The information source is 
a study by the California Council 
of Architects. 
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private architects. The increased cost to 
the district for bureau design and service 
would more than wipe out any possible 
saving by eliminating the private archi- 
tect. 

This was vividly illustrated in New 
York City where an investigation by the 
city of the Bureau of Design and Con- 
struction of the Board of Education by 
John P. Riley, an engineer appointed to 
«coordinate school construction, resulted 
in the liquidation of the office of school 


architect and. the employment. of. private 
architects to take over this work. 

In the course of the investigation, Mr. 
Riley determined that the cost of plan 
preparation by the municipal architect 
ran from 18 to 20%, while the same 
architectural services could be rendered 
by architects in private practice for not 
more than 9%, even on small jobs. 

These are direct quotes aimed at Cali- 
fornia Legislators in the stud 


"Eliminate private enterprise and vest 
school design in a monstrous new bureau 
in Sacramento, and you eliminate compe- 
tition both in design quality and in econ- 
omy. Bureau costs go on forever, while 
local architect's fees are based solely оп 
service performed for the individual proj- 
ect. 

“The State Department of Education is 
now overloaded in its obligation to edu- 
cation. ‘This Departments. Division of 
School Planning is at present seriously 
handicapped by shortage of personnel and 
the extensive duties now placed upon it. 
To throw the entire load of the archi- 
tectural profession, also the structural en- 
gineering, mechanical, electrical and 
plumbing engineering, acoustical engi- 
neering, landscape architecture, planning, 
preparation of documents, bid analysis, 
and construction supervision upon it—or 
any part of this service now umed by 
the private architect —would completely 
swamp the Department of Education with 
work outside its province. 


“Two-hundred million dollars worth of 
school building design a year could not 
possibly be accomplished each year either 
by a new civil service bureau or by the 
xisting State Division of Architecture. 
The latter agency now, in spite of па- 
tional advertising, cannot recruit enough 
architects and engineers to design the 
State's current building program, and is 
contracting out part of the work. 


“We have seen that stock plans cannot 
climinate the architectural service school 
projects require, that they result in high 
er costs of construction where they are 
tried, that they stifle progress in design 
and economy, and that design by a bu- 
reau would cost more and take longer. 

"Under private enterprise and private 
architects and engineers, California has 
developed the finest school buildings in 
America, and costs are lower than the 
national average cost. California school 
designs and methods are being widely 
copied. And this Western pioneering and 
leadership is far from finished. It has just 
begun, and under the challenge of private 
competition and our traditional Cali- 
fornia system of "home rule" by the local 
school district, it will develop even better 
buildings, better educational programs, 
and better investments for the taxpayers." 
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regional growth factors... 


Intellectually We Are Poverty Stricken 


By EDWARD J. STEIMEL 


Edward J. Steimel is Executive Director of the Public Affairs 
Research Council of Louisiana. The address from which this 
article was gleaned was prepared for presentation to the I Ith 
Annual Conference of the Gulf States Region of the AIA. 
Much of the data for this address came from research done by 
the Public Affairs Research Council on a study to be published 


in 1962, 


(Buford Pickens, director of Campus Planning at Washing- 
ton University, upon hearing Steimel's talk remarked, "Ме 
could look all over St. Louis and all over Missouri, and never 
find anyone to compare with Steimel.") 


Many times we look upon economic 
growth as meaning industrial growth and 
nothing else. It is true that industrial 
growth usually plays a prominent part 
in any economic development, but we 
should not be blinded to other factors 
that make their contribution as well. 
Rather, I feel we may get more for our 
efforts if we look to other factors, for 
I am convinced there is a limited extent 
to which we can really control industrial 
development anyway. The economic well- 
being of an area can be improved by 
such things as migration of people from 
the farm to city jobs, by the migration of 
people in and out of the state, by changes 
in the race composition of the popula- 
tion, by up-grading the educational level 
of the population, even by not getting 
certain kinds of industry. 


The economic well-being of an area 
is probably best measured in terms of 
the per capita incomes of the people of 
that area, And we can use per capita 
income also to measure whether we are 
growing faster or slower than the rest 
of the country, 


The more money people have the 
more they can and will spend. The pat- 
tern of spending is altered too by the 
àmount each person has to spend. Your 
profession, for example, will find à much 
greater market in an area where the per 
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capita incomes are high than where they 
are low. Numbers of people in an area 
also interest you as they do many other 
groups, but they may not be as im- 
portant to the economic well-being of an 
area as some of us think, If mere num- 
bers of inhabitants made for economic 
prosperity and well-being then such coun- 
tries as China, India, and Egypt would 
rank among the highest. But we know 
they rank among the lowest. 


Let us now examine some of these fac- 
tors and the role they play. 


In the years prior to the Civil War, 
the South grew rapidly in population 
compared to the rest of the nation. But 
ever since that time it has been becom- 
ing a less and less significant part of the 
country populationwise. For the five 
states represented here which you call 
the Gulf South States, the picture has 
been much the same. In 1830 these five 
states had 10.7 per cent of the U. S. 
population; in 1860 it was 12.7 per cent; 
in 1960 it was 7.8 per cent. 


It is of interest also to note where thc 
people live, There probably was not too 
much business for architects in the South 
in the pre-Civil War days when only one 
in every ten persons lived in town. The 
people in that day needed a courthouse, 
an occasional hospital—even most of the 


schools were built without the aid of an 


architect. There were some magnificent 
homes built in that day—real architec- 
tural masterpieces—but they were so few 
that not many architects made a living 
from them. But today instead of 1 in 10 
living in town, we have 5 of every 10 
living in town. 


Rural to Urban 


It is even more significant to note 
that the transition from rural to urban 
population is occurring much more rap- 
idly in the entire South, as well as in 
the Gulf South, than it is in the nation 
as a whole, Much of the reason for this 
is that the rapid movement to town ђе- 
gan occurring in other parts of the coun- 
try before it did in the South. Now, the 
construction required by the people who 
invaded the towns of the North and East 
has begun to slacken, but it is in full 
swing in the Gulf South, For example in 
1920 only 2 in 10 persons in these five 
states lived in town; today 5 in 10 live 
in town. And there will be considerably 
more migration to town in the decade 
ahead. 


By comparison, over the nation, 5 in 
10 were already living in town in 1920; 
in 1960, 7 in 10 were in town. We are 
therefore pretty far behind the nation 
in the shift of our population to the 
cities and demographers tell us that this 


shift will continue at a faster pace in 
the decade ahead. 


Behind Nation 


A detracting force associated with the 
area we are talking about, however, is 
that population growth in this area is far 
behind the nation as a whole. Only 
Louisiana is keeping pace with the na- 
tion—Louisiana is growing faster than 
the nation. But Mississippi and Arkansas 
have both lost population for the past 
twenty years. Arkansas's population today 
is just about the same it was in 1920. 
For the Gulf South States the growth 
in the past decade has been only 7.1 per 
cent compared to the national growth 
of 18.5 per cent. 


In spite of the slower population 
growth in this area, however, there is 
nevertheless an expanding need for your 
profession simply because of the shifting 
of people from country to town. Today 
in many of the rural parishes of Louisi- 
and counties of the other states there 
stand empty schoolhouses, churches and 
farm dwellings. The people didn't move 
their schools, churches and homes to town 
with them, They had to have new ones 
constructed, But just think of the need 
for your profession in this area today if 
we had both factors working together— 
the shifting population combined with a 
rapidly growing population. 


There are other very important factors 
concerning economic growth of an area 
that vitally affect. your profession; How 
much do these people have to spend and 
what are they likely to spend in the 
future? But before we answer those ques- 
tions we need to find out what contri- 
butes to the ability of our people to 
spend more money. We need to look at 
the race composition of our population, 
their incomes, their productive capacity, 
and most basic of all their educational 
attainment and what is being done to 
improve their education. 


What is the picture in personal income 
of the people of this area and what 
are the trends? Louisiana leads all the 
states of this area in per capita personal 
income. But even Louisiana citizens earn- 
ed only $73 for every $100 earned by the 
average citizen in the U. S. in 1960. 
But for the five states the income was 
$65 for every $100 earned on the aver- 
age. So you see we in this area have 
only $2 to spend for every $3 the average 
American has to spend. And the lower 
the total income of an individual, the 
more he is forced to spend on the bare 
necessities of food, clothing, and poor- 
quality shelter. 


It is of interest to note, however, that 
incomes of the people of these same five 
states in 1929 was only 45 per cent of 
the national average. By 1950 we had 
advanced to 61 рег cent. Now we are 
earning 65 per cent of the national aver- 


age. So the picture seems to be brighten- 
ing. 

Why is it that our incomes are so low? 
In 1958, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, non-white families in the 
South had an average income of $2,014, 
while whites had an average income of 
$4,565, more than twice as much. We'll 
go into the reasons later. 


Delaying Growth 


An industry which simply puts people 
to work at subsistence levels cannot be 
looked upon as really contributing to the 
economic advancement of the area in 
which it locates. Such an industry might 
well be delaying the growth of an area 
by deferring an out-migration which 
should have been permitted to occur, 


So it is not true that just "getting 
more jobs" through industrial location 
is going to cause an increase in per 
capita income of the people. The im- 
portant thing is the kind of job and 
what it pays. 


It should be of interest to you to know 
that there appears to be a very high 
correlation between construction expendi- 
tures in a state and per capita income. 
For example, figures supplied by the 
W. Dodge Company show that in 1960 
Louisiana, which had the highest per 
capita income of the five states, had the 
highest amount of construction. expendi- 
tures per capita, while Mississippi ranked 
at the bottom in both cases, 


Industrially, these five states are ham- 
pered by relatively low population den- 
sities and low per capita incomes—the 
two main components of a market. This 
will prevent any important development 
of market-based industries during the 
next several years. Nothing that any of 
our state governments or industrial de- 
velopment commissions do will essentially 
change that picture in the near future. 


By contrast, the Northeastern states 
of the U. S. have both factors which 
make for a market working for them. 
New Jersey, for example, had 807 persons 
per square mile in 1960, and its neighbor. 
New York, had per capita income of 
27 per cent above the national average. 
In our five зи Tennessee had the 
greatest. population. density with only 85 
persons per square mile, and Louisiana, 
the richest of our five states, had a per 
capita income 27 per cent below the 
national average. 


Reappraise Resources 


The states will gain the most mileage 
by seeking to develop those industries 
which will best utilize their natural re- 
sources... . То determine this the people 
of each state should make a reappraisal of 
local resources. 


But there is one resource about which 
I can give vou some answers today, and 


| believe it is the key resource available 
to all of us, That is the human resource. 
In each of our five states we must admit 
we have done а pitifully poor job of 
developing this resource. Intellectually 
we are poverty-stricken. Listen to these 
rankings of our five states compared to 
the nation as a whole, as reported by 
the National Education Association in its 
Rankings of the States, 1961: 


1. Median School Years Completed by Per- 
sons 25 Years of Age and Older, 1950 


Rank State Years 
13. Tennessee 8A 
44. Arkansas 8.3 
15. Mississippi 8.1 
16. Alabama 7.9 
19. Louisiana 7.6 
U. S. Median 9.8 
Top state (Utah) 12.0 


2. Percent of Population 25 Years of Age 
and Older with Less than Five Years 
of Schooling, 1950 


Rank State Per Cent 
42. Tennessee 18.3 
13. Arkansas 19.8 
45. Alabama 22.6 
48. Mississippi 25.2 
50. Louisiana 28.7 
U. S. Median 11.0 
Гор state (Iowa) 3.9 


3.Per Cent of Population 25 Years Old 
and Older with at Least Four Years 
of College, 1950 


Rank State Per Cent 
12. Louisiana 44 
16. ‘Tennessee 44 
18. 38 
49, Alabama 3.6 
50 Arkansas 3.1 
U. S. Median 6.0 
lop state (California) 8.1 


1. Рег Cent of Selective Service Regis- 


trants Failing the Mental Test, 1959 
Rank State Per Cent 
40. Tennessee 29.6 
16. Arkansa 43.8 
17. Alabama 15.0 
18. Louisiana 50.0 
19. Mississippi 534 
U. S. Median 24.7 
Fop state (Iowa) 5.6 


ot 


.Per Cent of Population 14 Years Old 
and Older Unable to Read and Write, 
1950 


Rank State Per Cent 
37. Tennessee 47 
89. Arkansas 5.0 
12. Alabama 6.2 
16. i 141 
18. 9.8 
U. S. Median 3.2 
Top state (Iowa) 0.9 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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AIA-EJC MEETING 


Architects and engineers throughout 
the country are looking to Louisiana in 
hopes that local collaboration between the 
two professions can be successful. The 
above message was given to members 


of the AIA-Engineers Joint Council by 
Bailey 


National Chairman William 


Smith at a meeting of the group in New 
Orleans on January 8. 


The national committee met with а 
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Hospitalization—Major Medical—Life 


Your LAA Group Insurance Plan is three 
programs in one. In January, a claim for 
$683 was paid to a participant. Your firm 
may be eligible for this excellent coverage. 
Check with your LAA group plan con- 


sultants: 
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sub-committee set up in New Orleans by 
the AIA to determine what progress in 
liaison might be experienced on the local 
level and particularly on the state level. 


Ihe LAA-Engineers Liaison Committee 
met recently with representatives of the 
Louisiana Engineering Society and the 
Gulf Institute of Consulting Engineers 
to work for mutual betterment of the two 
professions. Future meetings are planned. 


AIA members on the Council are 
Smith, formerly a Baton Rouge architect 
now with Edward Stone's firm in New 
York; Jimmy Wolf, New Orleans; Ken- 
neth C. Black, FAIA, Lansing, Michigan; 
and C. Day Woodford, president of the 
Los Angeles AIA Chapter. Chairman of 
the Engineers Section is John F. Hen- 
nesy, consulting engineer of New York. 


The meeting was held at the Royal 
Orleans. 


LAA BOARD COMPOSITION 


А great many LAA members do not 
realize that the composition of the state 
association's board membership is solely 
a chapter privilege. The seven chapter 
presidents are automatically on the board. 
Chapters with more than 30 corporate 
members elect one additional person to 


INC. 


LINEATION 


IN ANY TECHNIQUE 


from the combined facilities of 


FETTY/HUNDEMER 


Union Federal Bldg. 


serve on the board for each additional 
30 corporate members or fraction thereof. 
The officers complete the membership, 
and they are elected at the annual meeting 
by delegates from the various chapte 


The 1962 board membership is as fol 
lows: 


OFFICERS: 
M. Wayne Stoffle 
Joseph M. Brocato 
Marshall H. Walker 
W, R. Brockway 
W. J. Evans 


President 

First Veep 
Second Veep 
Secy.- Treas 
Immed, Past Pres. 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS: 
Kenneth C. Landry 
Walter Price 
Murvan Maxwell 
Lon Heuer 
Pierce Meleton 
Manny Veltin 
John Gabriel 


Baton Rouge 
Central Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Monroe 
Shreveport 


Southwest Louisiana 


ADDITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


Clifton C. Lasseigne 
Carl L. Olschner 

F. V. von Osthoff 
August Perez, III 
Ralph Kiper 


Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 

Shreveport 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PLUS 


Since 1954, the Shreveport Chapter has 
been conducting an annual Awards Pro 
gram. А person with outstanding skill in 
his trade is presented the Craftsmanship 
Award, and the individual responsible for 
the most outstanding presentation. of an 
architectural subject is given the Journal- 
ism Award, 


At the recent program, two new awards 
were instituted — one for Architectural 
Photography and the other is the Allied 
Arts Award. 


In addition to recognition of good woik 
the Awards Program adds up to lagniappe 
in volumes of publicity, good will and 
public education. It’s a good blueprint 
for other public relations minded Chap- 


ters. 


Very often the architect is accused of 


being a poor citizen. The Awards Pro- 
gram paints a good public image for the i um А 
Shreve Chapter 3 А s РЕ FOUR PERSONS меге honored recently by the Shreveport Chapter for outstanding contri- 
а парк, апи dP members butions relating to architecture in their fields. Lester С. Haas (left) is chairman of the 
Awards, Scholarships and Allied Arts Committee of the Chapter. Receiving awards were 
(loft to right) Miss Toni Sherman of the Shreveport Times staff for journalism; Thurmon C. 
Smith, Alexander-Smith Photography, for photography; sculptor Arthur Morgan for allied 
> > > arts, and George D. Reardon, construction superintendent for Robert Neff Construction Co., 
for craftsmanship skill. 


Let's have more of it, 
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EMPLOYMENT REFERENCE PROGRAM 


Slightly over a year ago, the LAA instituted a reference 
program for member firms needing help and individuals seek- 
ing employment. Situations were listed each month in the 
Association newsletter, THE BLUEPRINT. 


At first, there were more individuals looking for employ- 


ment than firms wanting people. Now the trend has reversed 


itself. The file of employment seekers is exhausted. 


The program has flourished to neighboring states. Calls 
and letters come from Mobile, Little Rock, Memphis, etc. At 
present, the firm of Walk Jones, Jr. in Memphis, is looking 
for help. 


If anyone within the reach of LOUISIANA is interested in 
work, feel free to take advantage of this program. Notify LAA, 
and you might find that someone in your area is looking for 
your talents. Firms are also invited to participate. 


Should this effort continue to grow, a section in LOUISI- 
ANA ARCHITECT might be devoted to listing situations each 
month. Incidentally, the service is GRATIS! 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR TO VISIT CHAPTERS 


Bert Brush will tour the state of Louisiana in mid- 
February to visit with the seven АТА Chapters in the LAA. 
His tentative schedule is as follows: 


February 19—Noon Shreveport 
Evening Monroe 
February 20—Noon Alexandria 
Evening New Orleans 
February 21—Noon Lake Charles 
Evening Lafayette 
February 22—Evening Baton Rouge 


Lory Smith, chairman of arrangements, requests that you 
please contribute your efforts and self to assure good attend- 
ance at your chapter meeting. This is Bert’s final official visit. 


Show your gratitude for three years of selfless service with your 


presence. 


frank lotz miller, a.p.a. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Member of Architectural Photographers Association 


1115 Washington Ave. - - TW 5.3680 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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WORD FROM THE 1962 REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN 


245 East New Street 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
December 18, 1961 


Mr. Myron Tassin, Executive Director 
Louisiana Architects Association 
Capitol House Hotel 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Dear Myron 


| appreciate your letter of December 15, 
1961, 1 attended a meeting with Dean 
Hill and Ray Martin in Memphis on De 
cember 12, 1961. We spent most of the 
day making tentative plans for our 1962 
Convention. А proposed list of Commit 


tee Chairman was completed and as soon 


as I receive from these men an expression 


of their willingness to work, 1 will send 
vou their names. We agreed upon a four 
day trip to Nassau, leaving from Jackson 
ville, Florida 


Г met in Nashville on December 14 with 
Bert Brush, our Regional Director and 
Jack Sloan, Vice President of Caribbean 
Cruise Lines. This meeting lasted from 
10:00 A.M. to 6:30 P.M. We tried to cover 
every detail. Caribbean Cruise Lines has 
been appointed our official transportation 
agent, At present, it looks like we arc 
going to sail sometime around the end of 
October. The cost of this four day Cruise 
will start at around $115.00 per person 
depending upon accommodations desired 
Can you imagine that the cost of accomo 
dations includes meals, exotic entertain 
ment, and four never to be forgotten days 
and nights. This is more than a conven 
tion—we are giving our membership the 
opportunity to combine their vacation 
and convention costs into a reasonable 
package deal. Yes Myron, we are working 
hard and hope to have the most success 
ful convention in the history of the Gulf 
States Region. Please ask the Presidents 
of your Societies and Chapters to appoint 
an active member to promote the Great 
est Convention yet, and too think how 
many domestic misunderstandings will 
fade in the moonlight on the upper deck 

"provided of course that the girl in 
vour arms is your own wife." 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 
Sincerely 


Milton P. Robelot, General Chairman 


1962 Gulf States Regional Convention 


REGIONAL GROWTH FACTORS... 


(Continued from Page 10) 


6. Estimated Current. Expenditures foi 
Schools Per Pupil in ADA, 1960-61 


Rank Stale Dollars 
25. Louisiana 379.00 
M. Arkansas 242.48 
17. Tennessee 228.00 


48. Mississippi 225.86 
50. Alabama 217.00 
Average (5 states) 258.47 
J Median 390.00 


Top state (Alaska and 


New York) 585.00 


Louisiana spends 65%, more per child 
in its public schools than do the other 
four states, and Louisiana people are 
not that much wealthier. 


Our concern is with education at all 
levels, not just elementary and secondary. 
The Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation in recent years has 
awarded something over 5,000 fellowships 
to finance the full cost of graduate train- 
ing for really top college graduates in the 
nation. Hundreds of these have come 
from our Southern colleges and univer- 
sities. Yet only 17 have chosen to take 
their graduate training in any of the state 
institutions of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missis- 
pi, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, and South Carolina. President Joel L. 
Fletcher of the University of Southwestern 
Louisiana, commenting on this fact, has 
pointed out that more than one hundred 
of these graduates have come from Lou- 
isiana, but only two from anywhere in 
the nation have chosen a publicly sup- 
ported college of Louisiana for graduate 
training. He said further "when the time 
came for their graduate training, they 
made the hard-headed, deliberate choice 
and left the South—most of them never 
to return." This is not a good reflection 
on our colleges. This is the kind of loss 
the South cannot afford. 


A report of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare shows 
that in 1957-58 all the private and public 
colleges and universities in our five states 
graduated a total of 254 persons with sub- 
ject matter doctorate degrees. California 
with close to the same population as our 
five states produced 882 doctorates in the 
same year. Illinois with only two-thirds 
the population of our produced 
three times as many doctorates as our 
states did. Tennessee led the five states 
with 130, while Mississippi trailed with 
six. 


Not only have we lost economically be- 
cause our people have been poorly edu- 
cated, but we have limited brain power 
to produce the leadership, the inventive- 
ness, the creativeness that will develop 
our natural resources to their optimum 
utilization. Further, we have through our 


negligence toward public education. fos- 
tere vast numbers of dependent or mar- 
ginally productive people in our states. 
This lack of a good education will haunt 
us more in the years ahead than it has 
in the past because of the growing re- 
quirement for higher and higher skills 
and the more rapid obsolescence of pres- 
ent skills. If a person is not trained suf- 
ficiently to be versatile enough to move 
from one job to another as obsolescence 
demands, then he will be added to the 
growing number of unemployables and 
become dependent on society. 


The records of the public welfare de- 
partments show the high correlation be- 
tween dependency and low educational 
attainment. Louisiana, where 29 per cent 
of the population over 25 years of age in 
1950 were classed as functionally illiterate 
(fifth grade education or less) had just 
under eight per cent of its total popula- 
tion on the welfare public assistance rolls. 
The same picture prevails for the other 
four states, varying only by degree. By 
contrast, over the nation, where 11 per 
cent of the adults were classed as func- 
tionally illiterate, less than four per cent 
of the population were on welfare. Not 
only are these dependent persons not con- 


tributing to the economic advancement of 
the state, they are additionally utilizing 
a large amount of the productive efforts 
of others, 


Studies abound showing a high correla- 
tion between educational attainment and 
economic advancement of individu: It 
stands to reason that by lifting the educa- 
tional attainment of our people we will 
be making the most important contribu- 
tion that can be made toward the eco- 
nomic well-being of our people. Well- 
educated, well-trained, highly-skilled, ver- 
satile individuals are seldom listed among 
the unemployed. Even if they become un- 
employed they are more capable of mov- 
ing to other areas of the country where 
employment may be found. In either 
event, training is the key to success. 


Pressure on Politicians 


I here is another important result of a 
well-educated population in а state. 
Where there are great numbers of illiter- 
ate, and therefore economically deprived 
people, the pressure on politicians to pro- 
vide help with the groceries, hospital care, 
and the doctor bill is much greater. Lou- 
isiana is a good example of this. With 
the greatest percentage of its adult popu- 
lation classed as illiterate, Louisiana to- 
day is not outdone by any state in the 
liberality of its welfare program, its char- 
ity hospital program, free lunch program 
or school transportation program. These 
people who make up a very large seg- 
ment of the electorate have pleaded for 
the economic handout and their pleas 
have been answered. This year about $250 
million of Louisiana's total state budget 


of some $865 million will go for programs 
of the welfare type. If the population 
were better equipped to fend for itself, 
it would not have to make such demands 
on the government. This would leave 
more money for the governmental pro- 
grams which make à more constructive 
contribution to the economy. 


Another important result of а тоге 
educated people will be in the stability 
of government, When vast numbers of 
illiterates and near illiterates have a major 
voice in electing those who make the poli- 
cies of government, we can expect that 
the policies will be more erratic and less 
well conceived. This can only raise doubts 
in the minds of industrialists and others 
who might otherwise consider a state for 
investment. 


| have gone to rather great lengths to 
try to make a single point. That the best 
single thing all of us can do to develop 
our states economically is to develop our 
human resources to their highest poten- 
tial. We can do a lot to improve this 
factor in developing our economy, where- 
as we can do much less to develop any 
other factor. We must assess the other 
resources we have and then set about de- 
veloping them to their optimum utiliza- 
tion—and this we will probably never do 
until we first develop an intellectually 
strong population. 
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STRUCTURAL CURTIS 
BEAMS DOORS, WINDOWS 
and ARCHES 2. and CABINETS 
Our staff includes architects, | There are five people in our 
registered civil engineers and š millwork division who know 
qualified estimators. When Curtis from A to Z . can 


your preliminary plans call for 
glued laminated structural 
beams and arches, make our 
staff your staff. We're glad to 
answer casual inquiries, or to 
provide detailed drawings and 
down-to-the penny estimates. 
Our quarter of a century work- 
ing with wood is topped off 
by half a decade of practical 
experience in laminating. Coco 
structural members are in use 


in buildings in 25 states. 


give you technical data, prices, 
practical suggestions, detailed 
drawings. As a distributor for 
Louisiana and parts of Missis- 
sippi, we maintain a $100,000 
balanced inventory, in 22,000 
square feet of warehouse space 
devoted exclusively to Curtis 
produets. Included in our Cur- 
tis inventory are Lifetime 
Guaranteed Doors, Fashion- 
wood and Flairwood Cabinets 
and Silentite Windows. Call us 
for catalogue sheets, technical 
data sheets, quotations, or just 
to ask questions—we have the 
answers! 
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